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Memorabilia. 





N the September number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine Sir Hubert Ostler tells us about 
elephants. One of the curious details he 
gives is that of the ritual observed by the 
African natives in removing the nerves from 
the tusks of a dead elephant. They lighted a 
fire behind scrub and carried the tusks to it. 
All women about were warned not to look. 
The butt-ends of the tusks were held over the 
fire and turned slowly so that they were 
heated in every part. Then the sportsman’s 
native man took a pointed stick and, having 
driven it through the end of the nerve, gave 
it a twist and a pull. 

Out slithered the nerve in one piece, a mass 
of brain-like matter four feet long, thicker 
than a man’s thigh at one end and gradually 
tapering to a point. 

This the men spirited away and hid where 
no woman should see it, the reason for which 
roceeding the writer believes to be nothing 

tter than the resolve to keep an uncommonly 
toothsome delicacy to themselves, 

After describing several incidents of luck 
as a hunter—winding up with a remarkable 
exploit in 1923 when he got three bull ele- 
phants with five cartridges in less than four 
minutes—Sir Hubert concludes with declar- 
ing that these are the last elephants he shot 
or ever will shoot. This is not from fear that 
they might be exterminated, for it appears 
by modern investigation that elephants reach 
maturity earlier and increase more quickly 
than was formerly supposed. In Uganda the 
Game Department has for some time back 
followed the policy of keeping their number 
down to twenty thousand by reason of the 
havoc they make in the native plantations if 
they are allowed to multiply further. This 
has meant the destruction of at least two 
thousand head every year. Much the same 
account’ is given of Tanganyika Territory. 

There is no longer the demand for ivory 
which once made elephant-hunting a tempt- 





ing commercial speculation; its price is too 
low to induce people to undertake an expen- 
sive expedition for the sake of it. However, 
the fall in price is preserving the herds, and 
augmenting the chance of greater weight in 
ivory. The big tuskers have been shot; the 
tusks grow much more slowly than the beasts 
themselves, and there has been for some time 
a dearth of those 100-pounders which were 
once the pride of the returning hunter. 
[X the current number of the Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution is 
printed the lecture on British War Medals 
given to the Institution last December by 
Colonel Sir Godfrey Dalrymple-White, He 
sketches the history of British medals from 
their start in the seventeenth century up to 
1860. No universal one was given during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, except 
that struck in on and silver, which was 
given by Cromwell for Dunbar. In 1795 the 
Naval Gold Medal was instituted for Lord 
Howe’s victory on ‘‘the glorious First of 
June,’’ 1794; it was struck in two sizes, the 
For other great actions the issue of medals 
large for Admirals, the small for Captains. 
seems to have been somewhat uncertain, one 
might say capricious, and it was long before 
any was issued by the State to junior officers 
or seamen. We come here to the somewhat 
curious fact that the first medals bestowed 
upon all ranks were provided by private indi- 
viduals, to wit a Mr. Davison, who gave such 
a medal for The Nile, and a Mr. Boulton, who 
gave one for Trafalgar. For the Egypt expe- 
dition of 1801 the Sultan of Turkey gave 
medals; these were gold, of four sizes, and 
distributed to all officers down to the rank of 
Lieutenant in the Army, and the correspond- 
ing rank in the Navy. The first real uni- 
versal medal given by the State was that for 
Waterloo. It was so truly ‘‘ universal ”’ that 
the detached brigade of Sir Charles Colville, 


which was never engaged, received it with all 
the rest. ’ 


WE find in Mr. John Murray’s autumn list 

notice of another book on Names by Pro- 
fessor Ernest Weekley, the well-known author- 
ity on the subject. This time he is tackling 
Christian names—a gigantic topic, on which 
we are promised a corresponding variety of 
information covering apparently all known 
fields of history and imagination. Professor 
Weekley has had the happy idea of calling his 
book ‘ Jack and Jill.’ It is to come out early 
in October. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A PERSIAN ACCOUNT OF THE 
INVASION OF GREECE. 


T has often been regretted that no Persian 
account of the campaign of Xerxes against 
Greece has ever come down to us, so that we 
are obliged to rely exclusively on the version 
given by the historian Herodotus and the poet 
Aeschylus, 

The Director of the Danish National 
Museum, Frederik Poulsen, and Professor 
Arthur Christensen, the greatest Danish 
authority on the culture and history of Iran, 
are, however, according to recent publica- 
tions in the Danish Press, inclined to believe 
that an allusion to the campaign of 480-479 
B.c, is to be found in the inscription un- 
earthed at Persepolis in 1935 by the German 
Professor E. Herzfeld, who directed the exca- 
vations undertaken in that city by the Orien- 
tal Institute of Chicago. 

As is well known, this inscription, which is 
engraved on stone tables in three languages, 
Babylonian, Persian and Elamite, and was 
discovered at the south-eastern corner of the 
royal palace at Persepolis, reproduces a pro- 
clamation of the Great King, Xerxes, King 
of Kings, of the following tenour. 

Beginning by an invocation to the Supreme 
Persian God, Abura-Mazda, who created 
Heaven and Earth and bestowed the kingly 
power on Xerxes, the inscription passes on 
to the enumeration of the thirty-one pro- 
vinces of the Empire whose inhabitants pay 
tribute, execute the King’s commandments 
and obey his laws. Among these subject 
populations are mentioned the ‘‘ Yauna”’ 
(Ionians) from the Islands in the Sea and 
those who dwell beyond the sea. Then fol- 
low the words here quoted textually : 

When | became King there were certain 
among these provinces who rose in rebellion. 
Then Abura-Mazda brought me help and, by 
the will of Abura-Mazda, I overcame that land 
and restored order in it. And in that land 
there was a place where former Demons were 
worshipped. Wherefore, by the will of Abura- 
Mazda, I destroyed by fire this place of Demon 
worship and issued the command that Demons 
should be worshipped there no longer. 

The inscription terminates with an expres- 
sion of gratitude to Abura-Mazda addressing 











to him a prayer that he may protect Xerxes, | 


a neers 


his house and his empire. The inscription 
as Professor Poulsen points out, mentions a 
rebellion, which is crushed by the Great King 
who, subsequently, captures the religious 
stronghold of the vanquished and destroys 
the altars of their gods. There is, however, 
no mention of any date, nor any designation 
of a race or people, nor a description of any 
locality, so that the facts related might apply 
to any one of the thirty-one provinces; it i 
therefore been supposed that the rebellious 
province was either Babylon or Egypt. But 
no traces of a revolt against Persia have been 
found in the contemporary records of those 
countries. Professor Poulsen is therefore of 
the opinion that the war alluded to in the in- 
scription was precisely the campaign of 
Xerxes against Greece. In fact, in many 
other Persian inscriptions the words ‘“ Ion- 
ians beyond the Sea’’ are used to indicate 
the inhabitants of continental Greece. It 
must not be forgotten, moreover, that many 
city states of continental Greece, even in the 
Peloponnesus, had previously submitted to the 
Persians, so that an Oriental despot might 
feel justified in including Hellas among his 
provinces. It is noteworthy that the in- 
scription speaks of a war waged against cer- 
tain revolted provinces and ‘‘ that land,” 
which ‘“‘land”’ is apparently not numbered 
ne the provinces of the Empire and, 
according to Professor Poulsen, is presum- 
ably Attica. That the name of Athens 
should not be mentioned in the inscription is 
quite in accordance with the Oriental custom 
of omitting to indicate in the public records 
the names and titles of external foes or de- 
signating them per Se ygesnd under the 
generic term of ‘‘ wretched enemy.’’ It is, 
however, unlikely, if the revolted provinces 
had been Egypt or Babylon, that the inscrip- 
tion would have refrained from specifying 
them more accurately on account of their 
close relations with Persia from the earliest 
ages. 

The Great King, like the Christian Church 
in a later period of history, considers the 
gods of Hellas to have been originally demons 
and boasts of having destroyed their temples 
with fire. This would seem an evident allu- 
sion to the destruction of the Acropolis by 
fire (Herodotus, viii. 52, 53) which was ap 
parently carried out by the Persians as an 
act of religious homage towards Abura 
Mazda and would signify the ritual purifica- 
tion by the flames of a site consecrated to 
the worship of demons. 

Professor Poulsen notes further that the 
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, | 
Greek author, Dion Chrysostomos, relates The very rare word dvayrapurs is clearly 
that a Persian historian, in his account of ‘ 


the expedition of Xerxes, omits to mention 
in any way the battle of Salamis, following 
evidently the example of the Great King. In 
any case it would appear that the author of 
the inscription at Persepolis considers the 
whole campaign of trifling importance so that 
a doubt arises as to whether Xerxes personally 
took part in the expedition or whether, in 
reality, he remained in his palace at Susa 
entrusting the military operations to his gen- 
erals. It does not seem Tienes improbable 
that the Great King’s overweening presump- 
tion, his cowardly flight after the battle of 
Salamis, his pitiable homecoming, as de- 
scribed by Aeschylus in ‘The Persians,’ 
might be in reality only colourful dramatic 
inventions destined “‘ To point a moral and 
adorn a tale.’”’ 


G. CATALANI. 


NOTES ON THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM COLLINS. 
(See ante pp. 128, 146, 167, 182.) 


ABouT the beginning of 1746 Collins would 
be able to gather the first harvest of rents, 
arrearages and profits, but it is easy to be- 
lieve that the debt to George Payne, and other 
liabilities incurred since his uncle’s death, 
would make alarming inroads upon the earlier 
instalments. When next we hear of him on 
May 28, 1746, he is very far from the piti- 
able state so vividly described by Dr. John- 
son as the effect of real poverty; he is hap- 
pily and proudly impecunious, much in the 
manner of Charles Surface. We gather that 
he is still lodging with Miss Bundy at King’s 
Square Court, so that Mulso is still able to 
watch his movements with neighbourly malice 
and report them with neighbourly precision. 
I can’t help telling You. tho’ ’tis a little un- 
charitable. that Collins appears in good cloaths 
a wretched carcass, at all ye gay Places, tho’ 
it was with ye utmost Difficulty that He scrap’d 
together 5 pound for Miss Bundy at whose Suit 








He was arrested & whom by his own confession 
He never intended to pay. I don’t believe He 
will tell ye Story in Verse, tho’ some circum- 
stances “f his taking would be burlesque 
enough, The Bailliff introduc’d himself with 4 
Gentlemen who came to drink Tea, & who all 
together could raise but one Guinea. 
The dvayyopurs (a word He is fond of) was 
quite striking & ye catastrophe quite poetical 
& interesting.109 


108 Mulso’s ‘ Letters to Gilbert White.’ p. 14. 








as Mr. H. O. White has suggested,0 a recol- 
lection of Aristotle’s ‘ Poetics,’ where it is de- 
fined as ‘‘a change from ignorance to know- 
ledge, producing love or hate between the 
persons destined by the poet for good or bad 
fortune.’11_ = Presumably the dvayvopuors 
on this occasion came with the recognition 
of the bailiff for the person he was. 


It is not necessary to examine Mulso’s gos- 
sip any further except to make a brief com- 
ment on the statement that Collins, by his 
own confession, had never intended to pay 
Miss Bundy. Mulso, in all probability, had 
heard of the confession not from Collins him- 
self but from Miss Bundy, for there is reason 
to believe that the Mulso and Bundy families 
had been on friendly terms for a number of 
years.12 Some kind of misunderstanding 
there must have been, for no person in Col- 
lins’s position, even with every wish to be 
dishonest, could have imagined that he could 
evade an indisputable debt to his landlady 
by simply refusing to pay it. The probabil- 
ity is that Miss Bundy was one of a number 
of persons who had allowed Collins credit on 
the strength of his uncle’s will; but it is easy 
to believe that Collins, unintentionally, 
exaggerated his prospect of wealth, and, 
when at last his eyes were dazzled by the sight 
of gold, thought first of entertaining his 
friends instead of paying his debts. Miss 
Bundy, having heard sounds of revelry with 
disapproval, would disapproye still more 
when she was offered only a fraction of the 
sum due to her, and asked to wait for the rest 
till the next financial harvest. Partly, per- 
haps, to teach the young man a lesson—for 
we understand that she was the daughter of 
a deceased clergyman whose sermons had been 
published43—she went through the form of 
having her lodger arrested. If it was by her 
stage-management that the bailiff arrived at 
the same moment as the four guests who had 
come to drink tea, she must have had a fine 
sense of dramatic effect. Whatever her inten- 
tion may have been, it can be said with cer- 
tainty that the proceedings were not carried 
to the last extreme, as Collins’s name does 





110 Review of English Studies, Vol. vi (1930), 
p. 41. 

Tl Aristotle, ‘ Poetics,’ 1452 a 29 (Butcher’s 
translation). 

112 See the evidence collected by Mr. H. O. 
White in liis article in the Review of English 
Studies cited above (Vol. vi, p. 439). 

113 See Mr. H. O. White’s article cited above. 
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not appear in the Prison Books of the period. 


Much sentimentality has been wasted in 
sympathy with the youthful genius ‘‘ doubt- 
ful of a dinner or trembling at a creditor ”’ 
through four or five dismal years. ‘‘ Day 
succeeded day,’’ says the imaginative Lang- 
horne, ‘‘for the support of which he had 
made no provision, and in which he was to 
subsist either by the long-repeated contribu- 
tions of a friend, or the generosity of a 
casual acquaintance.’’ ‘‘ When poverty over- 
took him, poor man,’’ says Gilbert White, 
‘*he had too much sensibility of temper to 
bear with his misfortunes, and so fell into a 
most deplorable state of mind.’’ ‘‘ His 
mind,’’ says Hay, ‘‘ had been so long harassed 
with anxiety, his distress had made so deep 
an ——— on him, that he fell into a ner- 
vous disorder, followed by a great depression 
of spirits, which reduced him to the most de- 
plorable weakness.’’ ‘‘ In such untoward cir- 
cumstances,’’ says the most careful of his 
modern editors, ‘‘ Collins composed the 
poems which have secured him lasting fame, 
although even these, if Ragsdale’s statement 
can be trusted, were written for the purpose 
of getting money.’’414 It is doubtful whether 
the forced habit of reading the odes against 
an imaginary background of misery and hard- 
ship conduces to true appreciation; but, in 
any case, let us have the truth. It is one 
thing to be financially embarrassed after an 
outbreak of extravagance and quite another 
to be oppressed by grinding poverty. We 
have been led to believe, in spite of the inci- 
dent of the bailiff, that Collins’s outlook was 
settled and cheerful from some time early in 
1746, when he must have come into the income 
from his uncle’s estate, and when, to Mulso’s 
surprise, he began to appear in good clothes 
at all the gay places. According to the best 
evidence it was at about the same time that, 
being ‘‘ in very high spirits,’ he began to 
think of publishing his odes, and reached, 
quite suddenly, the height of his creative 
powers. 

Alexander Carlyle, who many years later 
found one of Collins’s most important manu- 
scripts lurking among his papers, was in 
London as a young man from about the be- 
ginning of March to the middle of May, 1746, 
and as he was acquainted with Thomson, 
Smollett, Andrew Millar, and other “‘ literary 
people,’’ must have had excellent opportun- 
ities of meeting Collins. Carlyle is believed 


4 Bronson, ‘Poems of William Collins,’ p. 
xX1X. 








to have been the author of an elegiac poem 
on Colonel Gardiner, part of which has a 
strong resemblance to Collins’s ‘‘ How Slee 
the Brave.’’ It has been suggested that Col- 
lins himself wrote the first ten lines, which 
must, in that case, be regarded as an earlier 
version of ‘“ How Sleep the Brave.’’45 It jg 
not unlikely that he shared Carlyle’s interest 
in Colonel Gardiner, and was willing to join 
in a tribute to his memory; for we have inde- 
pendent evidence that the hero had been an 
acquaintance, and probably a friend, of Col- 
lins’s military uncle, Colonel Martin.W6 

The poem which we have called ‘ How 
Sleep the Brave ’’ was ultimately published 
with the somewhat awkward title, ‘Ode 
Written in the Beginning of the Year 1746,’ 
If we are right in regarding it as an offshoot 
from the lines on Colonel Gardiner, it must 
have been written later than April 16, for 
‘Colonel Gardiner’ has an allusion to the 
death of Lord Robert Kerr at the battle of 
Culloden. Whether the latter part of April 
can be described with strict accuracy as the 
beginning of the year is a point which might 
be debated endlessly. According to the old 
style of reckoning it is literally the beginning; 
but perhaps a more relevant consideration is 
that the poetic mind tends to follow nature 
rather than the calendar, and to think of the 
month of April as the beginning of the new 
life which the year is to bring forth. 

It follows from what has been said that 
any collaboration between Collins and Car- 
lyle must have been between the beginning 
of March and the middle of May ; but ‘“‘ How 
Sleep the Brave,’ if it is an offshoot from 
‘Colonel Gardiner,’ must have been written 
later than the date of the battle of Culloden. 
These facts lead us to trace the origin of 
‘* How Sleep the Brave ’’ to the outburst of 
rejoicing which followed the news of the vic- 
tory. ‘‘I was in the coffeehouse with Smol- 
lett,’ says Carlyle, ‘‘ when the news of the 
battle of Culloden arrived, and when London 
all over was in a perfect uproar of joy.”™ 
Carlyle, we gather, did not take part in the 
uproar; but he had better reason than most 
Londoners to feel profoundly relieved, as he 

116 See the article ‘Collins and Alexander 
Carlyle’ in the Review of English Studies for 
January, 1939. 

116 Martin had written to the Duke of Rich- 
mond on May 14, 1745: “ Col. Gardiner, since he 
is grown rich and Lazy, is ye most altered man 
I have seen in so short a time; he stoops, pockes 
out his head, and has ye appearance of a Very 
Old Man.” (‘A Duke and His Friends,’ p 461). 

117 * Autobiography ’ (ed, 1910), pp. 198-9. 
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had himself fought against the rebels as a 
volunteer, and knew the extent of the danger. 
It would be natural to him to think of the 
fallen, who included some of his contem- 
poraries at Edinburgh, and to single out 
Colonel Gardiner—already becoming a legend- 
ary figure, but, in his lifetime, a neighbour 
and intimate friend of the Carlyle family—as 
symbolic of the whole company. Collins also, 
besides being affected by the prevailing 
enthusiasm, must have had at least one per- 
sonal reason for satisfaction, for his uncle, 
Colonel Martin, had taken a most conspicuous 
part in the action ;448 but Colonel Martin had 
happily survived, and Collins composed his 
tribute to ‘‘ the brave, who sink to rest,’’ with- 
out distinguishing an individual. 

The tumult of joy at the suppression of the 
rebellion was accompanied or immediately 
followed by other feelings. ‘‘ I doubt not,’’ 
says a contemporary writer, speaking of the 
Duke of Cumberland, ‘‘ but he will endeavour 
to increase his honours with the increase of 
years; and after we have, by a successful war, 
procured tranquility to the public, or obtained 
it by honourable and advantageous treaties, 
I hope and believe that he will render himself 
conspicuous in promoting the fairer and more 
lovely triumphs of Peace, ‘ Dear nurse of 
arts, plenties, and joyful births.’’’49 In 
this spirit, and probably about this time, Col- 
lins wrote his ‘ Ode to Peace.’ 

Before long it began to be realised that the 
Duke of Cumberland and his advisers were 
devoid of the magnanimity expected of a 
true hero. ‘‘I saw not Smollett again for 
some time after,’ says Carlyle, in continua- 
tion of the paragraph from which one sentence 
has been quoted, ‘‘ when he showed Smith 
and me the manuscript of his Tears of Scot- 
land, which was published not long after, and 
had such a run of approbation. Smollett, 
though a Tory, was not a Jacobite, but he had 
the feelings of a Scotch gentleman on the re- 
ported cruelties that were said to be exercised 
after the battle of Culloden.’’ Those feelings 





18 This statement is supported by the great 
authority of Wolfe, who wrote to a friend the 
day after the battle: “They [Barrell’s Regi- 
ment] were, however, surrounded by superior- 
ity, and would have been all destroyed had not 
Col. Martin with his Regiment (the left of the 
2nd line of Foot) mov’d to their assistance, pre- 
vented snischief, and by a well-timed fire de- 
stroyed a great number of them and obliged 
them to run off.” (Beckles Willson, ‘ Life and 
letters of James Wolfe,’ p. 63). 

09 The Crafisman, No. 1035, reprinted by the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. xvi, p. 244. 








were shared by many people who were neither 
Scotch nor Tories, and Collins has given them 
literary expression in the ‘ Ode to Mercy.’ 

There was still a further stage. A poet 
who had experienced this revulsion of feeling 
would very soon lose his taste for subjects 
even remotely connected with war and blood- 
shed, and would be glad to exchange the 
martial trumpet for the shepherd’s pipe. 
Carlyle—if he is correctly identified as the 
author of ‘ Colonel Gardiner ’—wrote an ‘Ode 
to Evening ’ in the metre of Collins’s odes ‘ To 
Pity’ and ‘To Peace.’ Collins, it is sup- 
posed, assisted with the first five stanzas, or 
even wrote most of them himself, and after- 
wards expanded his contribution into the un- 
rhymed ‘ Ode to Evening’ which we know. 

The poem entitled ‘ Ode to a Lady on the 
Death of Colonel Ross in the Action of Fon- 
tenoy,’ has been left out of this chronological 
scheme because the several problems which it 
raises must be given special consideration. 
We first hear of it from a letter written by 
Joseph Warton to his brother Thomas, and 
happily preserved by the former’s biographer : 

You will wonder to see my name in an 
advertisement next week, so I thought I would 
apprize you of it. The case was this. Collins 
met me in Surrey, at Guildford Races, when I 
wrote out for him my Odes, and he likewise 
communicated some of his to me: and being 
both in very high spirits we took courage, 
resolved to join our forces, and to publish them 
immediately. I flatter myself that I shall lose 
no honour by this publication, because I believe 
these Odes, as they now stand, are infinitely 
the best things I ever wrote. You will see a 
very pretty one of Collins’s on the death of 
Colonel Ross before Tournay. It is addressed 
to a ae | who was Ross’s intimate acquaint- 
ance, and who by the way is Miss Bett Goddard. 
Collins is not to publish the Odes unless he gets 
ten guineas for them. 

I returned from Milford last night where I 
left Collins with my mother and sister, and he 
sets out to-day for London. . .120 

This letter, we are told, is “ without a date 
of time or place’’; but, fortunately, we are 
not entirely without the means to supply the 
more important part of that omission. The 
extreme limits are May 11, 1745, the date of 
the battle of Fontenoy, and June 7, 1746, 
when the ode was published in Dodsley’s 
‘Museum.’ (Vol, i., pp. 215-7). We gather, 
however, that the poem was shown to War- 
ton in manuscript at Guildford Races, so that 
we have a simple choice between the spring 
of 1745 and the same season of 1746. Such 


120 John Wooll, ‘Biographical Memoirs ot 
the late Revd. Joseph Warton, D.D. (1806), pp. 
14-15, note. 
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evidence as we have is strongly in favour of 
the later date. Though we are inclined to 
think that Collins’s poverty was never quite 
so extreme as some of his friends would have 
us believe, we do not imagine that he was in 
a position to do himself justice at fashion- 
able resorts earlier than March, 1746, when 
his uncle’s will came into operation ; whereas 
in May of that year, as Mulso observed, he 
was appearing suitably dressed ‘‘ at all ye 
gay Places,’’ of which Guildford at the time 
of the Races was certainly one. Moreover, 
as the poem has a certain topical interest, 
and as it proved to be acceptable to contem- 
porary editors, it is difficult to believe that 
it would not have been printed while the pub- 
lic was still excited over the news of the battle 
if it had existed at that time. It is true 
that in Dodsley’s ‘ Collection’ of 1748, in 
which it is republished, there is a note below 
the title: ‘“‘ Written May, 1745’’; but that 
note, in all probability, was inserted by the 
editor as an assumption from the known date 
of the battle. In any case it is contradicted 
by a similar note at the head of ‘‘ How Sleep 
the Brave’’: ‘‘ Written in the same Year.” 
As we have seen, we have Collins’s own 
authority for the statement that ‘‘ How Sleep 
the Brave ’’ was written at the beginning of 
1746. 

The case for the later date would be 
strengthened still further if it could be proved 
that the poem as first submitted to Dodsley 
included two stanzas which Collins added, or 
a restored, to the version appearing in 

is ‘Odes,’ published in December, 1746. 
Professor Bronson, noticing the absence of 
these stanzas from a still later text—that of 
Dodsley’s ‘Collection’ of 1748—supposed 
that Collins had decided to omit them be- 
cause he found on consideration that they 
‘* Jessen the unity of the ode by drawing at- 
tention from the death of Ross and the sorrow 
of the lady to the state of the nation.’ 
(‘ Poems of William Collins,’ pp. 110-1.) An 
alternative explanation, for which there is 
much to be said, is that there was a difference 
of opinion between author and editor, and 
that Dodsley had his way where his own pub- 
lications were concerned, but Collins showed 
his real preference by re-inserting the omitted 
lines when he was free to do so. The two 
stanzas are as follows: 

But lo where, sunk in deep despair, 

Her garments torn, her bosom bare, 

Impatient Freedom lies! 

Her matted tresses madly spread 

To ev’ry sod which wraps the dead 
She turns her joyless eyes. 


Ne’er shall she leave that lowly ground 

Till notes of triumph bursting round 

Proclaim her reign restor’d: 

Till William seek the sad retreat, 

And, bleeding at her sacred feet, 

Present the sated sword. 

At what period would it be most natural 
to propose that Cumberland should return as 
an avenging hero to the scene of Fontenoy? 
Not immediately after the battle, when Cum- 
berland was so little anxious to ‘‘ seek the 
sad retreat’’ that his dearest wish was to 
extricate himself from it without further dis- 
aster. The end of 1746, when the two 
stanzas made their first appearance in print, 
is hardly more probable, because at that time 
the Duke was already back in Flanders, and 
doing or preparing to do, so far as military 
conditions permitted, the very thing that the 
poet urges. The kind of emotion to which 
the lines would be exactly appropriate is that 
which swept the whole country after Cullo- 
den, which Handel has recorded for all time 
in ‘ Judas Maccabaeus,’ and which finds its 
perfect expression in the aria ‘‘ See the Con- 
quering Hero Comes.’’ It is said that the 
victorious army, drawn up on the field of 
Culloden after the battle, called out to the 
Duke as he rode by, ‘‘ Now, Billy, for 
Flanders.’’21 That cry was soon to be 
echoed by the whole population; for it was 
universally felt that the Duke, having saved 
the country from invasion, would yet beat 
Marshall Saxe on his own ground and wipe 
out the memory of Fonténoy. To say, there- 
fore, that the exhortation to William to ‘‘seek 
the sad retreat ’’ impairs the unity of a poem 
on Fontenoy is entirely to lose sight of the 
historical background. In the contemporary 
mind the two themes were not only closely 
connected: they were essentially one. 

P. L. Carver. 


(To be continued.) 


LANDS IN UPWELL, NORFOLK. 


THREE pieces of land in Upwell, Norfolk, 

were entailed by the terms of the will of 
Mrs. Margaret Tooke, of London, widow, 
dated Oct. 13, 1710; proved Dec. 9, 1714; (see 
10 S. viii., 221-222). ; 

The available evidence, partly circumstan- 
tial, seems to indicate that most of the heirs 
or contingent beneficiaries, under the entail, 














: 121 See the ‘D.N.B.’ under ‘ William Augustus, 
{ Duke of Cumberland.’ 
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died before 1744, without issue. 

The Secretary of the Public Record Office, 
London, very kindly supplied, in April, 1939, 
an Officiallly certified copy of a ‘ Note,” 
preserved amongst the archives of that Office, 
pertaining to Common Pleas, under the 
reference C.P. 26 (10)/65, Double Counties, 
no. 15. The “ Note,’’ is based upon an In- 
denture bearing date circa 26 Nov. 1743. The 
original Indenture or any extended abstract 
thereof has not, as yet, been found. The text 
of the ‘‘ Note,’’ however, reads as follows :— 


Between Francis Smith, Plt. & Henry Price 
& Catherine, his wife, Deforcts., of Two mes- 
suages, fifty acres of Land & twenty acres of 
asture, wth the appurts, in the County of 
Norfolk; and of two messuages wth the 
Appurts in the parish of St. Mary Matfellon 
otherwise Whitechapell, in the County of 
Middx; And of the third part of six mes 
suages wth the Appurts in the Parish of St. 
Qlave, Silver Street, in the City of London; 
Whereupon a Plea of Covent was sumoned be- 
tween them in &c. that is to say that the 
aforesd Henry & Catherine have acknowledged 
the aforesd Tenemts & third part with the 
Appurts to be the right of him the sd Francis, 
as those weh the sd Francis hath of the gift of 
the aforesd Henry & Catherine; And those 
they have remised & quitclaimed from them 
the sd Henry & Catherme & the heirs of the 
al Catherine to the aforesd Francis & his 
heirs for ever; And moreover the sd Henry 
& Catherine have granted for them & the heirs 
of the sd Catherine that they will warrt to 
the aforesd Francis & his heirs the aforesd 
Tenemts & third part wth Appurts agst them 
the sd Henry & Catherine & the heirs of the 
sd Catherine for ever; And for this &c the sd 
Francis hath Given to the aforesd Henry & 


Catherine two hundred & Sixty pounds 
Sterling. 
Norfolk: , of the day of St. Martin | 
in fifteen days in the | 
Middlesex: | Seventeenth year of the 
Reign of George’ the 
london: } Second, by the Grace of {| Inst 


}God of Great Britain, 
France & Ireland King 

Defender of the faith, &. | . 
Francis Smith, of St. Paul’s, Covent Gar- 
den, London, silk dyers, was a second cousin 
of Mrs. Catherine Price, formerly Butler, 
we Halley. This Francis Smith was, pro- 
bably, identical with his namesake who was 
buried at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 25 Sept., 
ee ?- elxxiii. 240). His will has not been 

ound. 

The next one hears of the lands in Upwell, 
wt of the other properties mentioned in the 
‘Note,’ is in the will of Mrs. Catherine 
Price, of St. Mary, Woolnoth, London, 
widow (cf. 10 S. iii. 6), dated July 8, 1764; 
proved Nov. 14, 1765 (P.C.C., reg. Rush- 





worth, fo. 423). The testatrix named as sole 

executrix Mary Entwisle, a first cousin once 

removed. Mrs. Price bequeathed the lands in 

Upwell, and the other properties above men- 

tioned to Mary Entwisle and her sisters, 

Margaret Entwisle and Jane Millikin, 

widow. The latter had married James Milli- 

kin, 26 Oct. 1749 (see Harl. Soc. Pub. Regis- 

ters, Vol. xxvi, 161) and had issue, a son, 

Halley Benson Millikin (cf. clxxiii. 114, 

240, 334). 

Mary Entwisle died 10 May, 1770, and was 
was buried 16 May, at St. Edmund, Lombard 
Street, London. 

An examination of two old Drainage Rate 
Books covering certain of the relevant lands 
in Upwell, situated in districts known as 
Neatmoor and Lakes End, resulted in some 
information as follows :— 

Years :1771/2/3: Mrs. Mary Entwhistle (owner) 

4 acres, Neatmoor; 
Mrs. Mary Entwhistle (owner) 
15 acres, Lakesend. 
1778 : Revd, Mr. Oswin, (owner) of 
both the above. 

: Chas. Middleton 
occupied Neatmoor. 
Robt. Smart owned & occupied 
Lakesend. 

Inasmuch as Mary Entwisle died in 1770, 
the appearance of her name as ‘‘ owner,’’ in 
1771/2/3, seems, at first sight, a little 
puzzling. The word “owner’’ may have 
been used merely to designate the person who, 
up to that time, had been paying the taxes. 


Between 1773 and 1778, there are five years 
unaccounted for. During that period, the 
title to the lands may have remained in a 
somewhat dormant state. Mary Entwisle’s 
sister, Mrs. Jane Millikin, widow, was buried 
April 2, 1777, at St, Edmund, Lombard 
Street, London. Her will (see clxxiii. 334) 
names her sister, Margaret Entwisle, execu- 
trix, and her son, Halley Benson Millikin, 
executor. The latter, at that time, 1777, was, 
no doubt, of full legal age. One conjectures 
that soon after the death of Mrs. Jane Milli- 
kin, her son and his aunt, Margaret, Ent- 
wisle, who appear to have been the only living 
heirs under the will of Mrs. Catherine Price, 
sold or transferred the lands in Upwell to the 
Rev. Richard Oswin. 


The will of the Rev. Richard Oswin, dated 
24 June, 1793, proved 2 Dec. 1795 (P.C.C. 
reg. Newcastle, folio 704) orders that the 
testator’s ‘‘ three freehold Estates in Upwell, 
Norfolk,’’ be sold by the executors to secure 
moneys bequeathed unto his two daughters. 


owned & 
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Just when or to whom the properties were 
sold has not, as yet, been ascertained. It 
appears, however, that two pieces were, in 
1811, owned and occupied by Chas. Middleton 
and Robt. Smart, respectively, as shown in 
the old Drainage Rate Books. 


A brief abstract of the will of Margaret 
Entwisle, of Ludgate Hill, London, dated 
Apr. 29, 1789, proved Mar. 2, 1793, appeared 
at cliii. 251. Her nephew, Halley Benson 
Millikin, was living in 1801 (see clxxvi. 206), 
but his will has not been located. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Parry and had a son, James 
Parry Millikin, of whom no particulars. 


The original Indenture of November, 1743, 
may be preserved among the title-deeds of the 
present owner of some of the lands in Upwell, 
or in the possession of his solicitor. That 
document, presumably, contains a statement 
to the effect that Edmond Halley, junior, sur- 
geon, Royal Navy, died 7 Feb., 1740/1, with- 
out issue. This would explain why the lands 
had passed into the hands of his younger 
surviving sister, Mrs. Catherine Price. 
There may be some missing facts. 


As to the property in Middlesex, some 
further information might, perhaps be 
found in the records of the Middlesex Land 
Registry, between the years 1769 and 1793. 
Such a search has not been made because it 
would be irrelevant to the purposes of the 
present note. The chain of title to the pro- 
perty located in Noble Street, in the parish of 
St. Olave, Silver Street, London, would not 
be easy to trace, owing to the absence of any 
general or central registry. These properties 
in Middlesex and London seem to have been 
acquired by Mrs. Price from either her first 
husband, Richard Butler, or from her second 
husband, Henry Price, or, perhaps, some 
from each. 

E. F. MacPrxe. 


4360 Hermosa Way, San Diego, California, 
U.S.A. 





OMERSET DIALECT WORDS AND 
PROVINCIALISMS (elxxvii. 20, 38, 
121).—Words in the Glossary at the two first 
references for which no sources were given 
had been heard or overheard. A few of the 
items can now be slightly amplified. 


Auster. I overlooked an entry for Somer- 
set in the Supplement to the ‘ English Dia- 
lect Dictionary.’ 

Glatt, a conger. ‘N.E.D.’ has “ glut, 
glot, glout, a kind of eel ’’; but all those in 





the quotations appear to be much smaller than 
the conger. ‘‘Glat,’’ an obsolete and rare 
adjective meaning smooth, is cited from Cax- 
ton, 1481: ‘‘ glat and slyper.’’ 


Greens, electioneering colours. As Golds. 
worthy’s ‘ Recollections of Taunton’ is pro- 
bably difficult to find, I give his passage on 
p- 40: “A voice in the crowd—Aby Whit- 
wam’s, who is wearing a green beaver hat, 
the radical colour.”’ 


Moult. In view of its folk-lore interest, I 
venture to repeat this item together with an 
additional link since met with. ‘‘ When a 
mare foals, secure the moult—[it] drops from 
the colt’s mouth—wrap it up, and hang it in 
the chimney corner. So long as it is kept the 
colt will thrive’’ (Cutting from Somerset 
County Herald, undated, but somewhere 
about twelve years old). The classical hippo. 
manes, ‘‘ a supposed lump or tubercle on the 
forehead of a new-born colt,’’ was preserved 
as a love-charm. (See Lowe, ‘ Magic in 
Greek and Latin Literature,’ p. 28, quoting 
Apuleius, Apol., 30, and Aeneid, iy. 515, 
with a reference to Pliny, viii. 165; variants 
from Georgics, iii. 280, and Theocritus, Idyll 
ii, 48. On p. 40, a reference to the hippo- 
manes in Juvenal, vi. 615; on p. 119, to Ovid, 
Ars, Am., i. 8). A Highland version agrees 
with the Somerset one as regards the nature 
of the magical object. 


Immediately after birth the foal throws up 
a pale soft substance resembling a sponge or 
the seed-cells of the cod. This sponge-like sub 
stance coughed up... is variously called 
“‘deocan, deocadan, deocardan. “ ‘he people 
bury this in the ground, believing that the 
lucky shamrock grows from it ” (Carmichael, 
“Carmina Gadelica,’ ii, 106). 


This “invincible talisman’ is the four- 
leaved shamrock, ‘‘ shamrock of the foal.” 
Deocan, which Carmichael left untranslated, 
appears to be equivalent to certain Irish- 
Gaelic cognate words for the windpipe. 
Links between the classical and modern super- 
stitions are desirable. 


Pie Sunday is similarly observed in Nor- 
folk. ‘‘ Whitsuntide is always celebrated 
with . . . if possible, gooseberry pies ’’ (Nor- 
folk Garland,’ p. 113). And in Lincolnshire, 
for which I have mislaid my reference, 

Skee. Another instance of this word 
occurs in a Petition of the Taunton Serge 
makers to the House of Commons in 16%, 
pleading that the use of ‘the skey ” should 
not be prohibited in England, because it was 
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of great advantage in dressing serges and 
cloths, especially for foreign markets. (Sum- 
marized from reprinted Notes and Queries 
in the Somerset County Herald, vol. for 1900, 

. 370). Whatever this implement may have 

n, it was quite distinct from the Scottish 
“skeigh ’? mentioned in my Glossary. 

I am obliged to G. S, P. A. for his report 
of Bummick from Berkshire, and hope to get 
further and stronger confirmation of the use 
of the word in other parts of Wessex. 


W. W. GILL. 


HE REVERSE OF THE STORY OF 
“ THE MAN WHO LOST HIS WAY.” 
—The long and interesting correspondence on 
this traditional story of a man finding his 
way through hearing a bell ring has recalled 
to me the opposite story of disaster being 
brought upon a church by the ringing of the 
bell. There is a legend in Northumberland, 
told of the monasteries of Blanchland and 
Brinkburn, that once a band of raiders came 
over the border to plunder the monastery, but 
a thick mist came on, so that the raiders lost 
their way and were obliged to retreat. The 
monks in thankfulness began to ring the 
church bell, but the raiders were not beyond 
hearing, and, following the sound of the bell, 
they came back and plundered the monastery 

after all, 

M. H. Dopps. 


THE SWORD OF NAPOLEON.—The 
" Russian papers report the recovery of 
Napoleon’s sword, the one the Emperor 
carried during the greater part of his life and 
in all battles he fought, except that of Water- 
loo. A Russian, one of those that took part 
in the Russian civil war, has lately handed 
over the relic to the Moscow War Museum, 
declaring that he had had it in his possession 
since 1918, and had found that it was of the 
rarest quality. As a matter of fact, an 
examination of the sword proved that it was 
made by Boutet, the famous French armourer 
of the eighteenth century; inscribed on the 
hilt are the words: ‘‘ N. Bonaparte, Premier 
Consul de France”. Its damascened blade 
is remarkably flexible. 

The history of the sword is a curious one. 
It was presented to Napoleon by the French 
Revolutionary Government after his return 
from the Egyptian expedition. He carried it 
when, after signing his abdication, he had to 
leave for the Isle of Elba. By the order of 
the Emperor Alexander I, Count Schouvaloff 
accompanied Napoleon, and, in order to pre- 





vent any attack against him from the hostile 
crowd gathered outside, lent Napoleon his 
own greatcoat, so concealing his identity. 
Napoleon, moved by the gesture of an enemy, 
presented to the Count his sword. This was 
afterwards taken by Schouvaloff to Russia and 
he, in his turn, presented it to the noble fam- 
ily of Vorontzoff-Daschkov. It hung in one 
of their country houses for nearly a hundred 
years. It was there that in 1918 a Bolshevic 
soldier found and took it, keeping it until 
now, when, delivered over to the authorities, 
it has been put among the Napoleonic relics 
in the Moscow War Museum, 


D. C. 


ONG BEARDS.—The Observer chronicles 
that ‘‘ the latest acquisition of the local 
museum of Braunau, in Upper Austria, is a 
beard which measures 8 ft. 9 in., and is said 
to be the longest ever recorded’’. The proud 
owner, Hans Steininger, one day in 1567, 
stepped on it and, falling down the stairs, 
broke his neck. Contemporary with him was 
a Londoner, whose beard, although 29 ins. 
less in length, also came in for notice. 
Written in a sixteenth-century hand on the 
back of a fourteenth-century King’s Bench 
Roll (K.B. 27, 252, m. 66) is the following: 
Memorand’ that this furst of August 1586 
Anno Regni Regine Eliz. vicesimo octavo dyd 
se one heare of one Mt Kyllyngworth lyinge in 
Temestrete, taken frome his berd and then 
there growinge of the lenght then measured 
threscore and sixtene enches by measure of a 
carpenters Rule, the rest of his berd muche 
longer then hym selfe, he swore the same daye 
vppon his [oath] that the Emperore of Russye 
wth two more emperors hadd his berd in there 
handes in Russye all at one tyme, he ys of agde 
88, and hathe beene a great traueller. p’me 
Christopheru’ Fenton. 


C, L’Estrance Ewen. 


URNAME EVILSIZER. — This curious 
surname I found lately in looking through 
an American compilation of ballads and 
songs. It would appear to belong to Michi- 
gan. I cannot imagine to what Senenae it 
belongs. Names beginning with the syllables 
Evil are not, I believe, common, though I 
notice Evill in the London Telephone Direc- 
tory. That is undoubtedly a formation from 
** ville’?: perhaps a contraction from “ Est- 
ville.” Evilsizer clearly belongs to an alto- 
gether different category in nomenclature. I 
imagine books on American surnames have 
noted it. 
B.B. 
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Readers Queries. 

ISGUISE OF ENEMY ATTIRE IN 

WAR.—On Sept. 5 it was announced 
that some Germans in Polish territory had 
parachuted down, got up as Poles, and that 
this disguise was a “‘ flagrant violation of the 
rules of war.’’ This verdict raises queries I 
made long ago. In Aeneid ii. 386-91, Coroe- 
bus proposes to use Greek armour as a dis- 
guise and so slaughter the enemy when they 
think they are meeting friends: 

Mutemus clipeos Danaumque insignia nobis 

aptemus Dolus an _ virtus quis in _ hoste 

requirat? 

It was a young man’s idea, successful for 
a time. But the trick, dolus, was unworthy, 
and Coroebus and his young friends were 
killed as the result of it, even Rhipeus, ‘‘who 
was the most just of all the Trojans and kept 
closest to the right.’’ Aeneas, who had pre- 
viously commended rushing on death with the 
courage of despair, says, 396: 

Vadimus immixti Danais, haud numine 

nostro 

as if he were among the young men and had 
adopted their idea of disguise. But could 
he, so precise in following divine guidance, 
have joined in so unorthodox a stratagem? It 
is not in his character. Yet without the dis- 
guise of the rest he would have been con- 
spicuous with his large figure and would 
obviously have spoilt their plan. The last 
three words of the line show his objections to 
ic. Numen, ‘‘ divine power,’’ is prominent in 
this Book of the Aeneid. 

Coroebus is post-Homeric and Homer does 
not justify his idea of deceiving the enemy. 
Odysseus and Diomede put on their Greek 
armour before they go spying in the night 
among the Trojan host. See Iliad x, where 
Dolon, who is spying fox the Trojans, puts on 
the skin of a grey wolf and a helmet of ferret- 
skin, not enemy armour. The use of such a 
ruse in war must, I think, be rare in Greek 
history. 

There are difficulties arising out of the text, 
whether Aeneas adopted the young men’s idea 
of a disguise or not. Aeneid ii., is clearly in 


need of revision, and Virgil might have made 
the point clearer, if he had lived. R. S. Con- 
way died, too, before he reached this Book 
in his new commentary on the Aeneid. In 
correspondence with him I found him deeply 
interested in my query and wondering that it 
Commenta- 


had not occurred to him before. 











tors say singularly little about it. Has 
Henry, whom I have not seen, any note? 
Does anybody know the difference between 
Greek and Trojan armour? The vague words 
‘“Danaum insignia’’ are used, 389. Was 
there a marked difference in the devices on 


shields? It seems likely that the helmet crest 
was a clear means of identification, 
‘“‘Graiarum errore jubarum,’’ 412. 

T. Cc. Cc 


ROBLEMS IN WALPOLE’S CORRE. 
SPONDENCE WITH GEORGE MON. 
is) (T. = Toynbee) (See ante pp. 155, 173, 
31. Walpole saw at Navestock, Essex, a 
portrait of ‘‘a Lady Gerard that died at 
Joppa returning from a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem ’’. Who was she? (To Montagu, 2 
July, 1759, T. iv. 283). 

32. Information wanted about Christopher 
Gray, a nurseryman at Fulham, fl. 1750-60? 

33. Walpole to Montagu, 17 Mar., 1761 
(T. v. 39): ‘‘ Mrs. Grey has a_ pension of 
£800 a year’’. Possibly Lucy Danvers, m. 
(1748) the Hon. John Grey, 2d. son of 3d. 
Earl of Stamford. Can this be confirmed 
from any pension-list ? 

34. Montagu to Walpole, 15 Mar., 1768 
(unpublished): ‘‘ You will be glad to hear 
the poor little Hampden has been quite saved 
by the good things I got from you for him. 
Another gentleman for his name’s sake, who 
never saw him but heard of his distress, sent 
him coals and money. I am out of patience 
with cousin Lord and fat-bellied Bishop.” 

Who was the poor little Hampden (‘‘little” 
does not necessarily refer to size)? ‘‘Cousin 
Lord’? was Montagu’s cousin Lord Trevor, 
who had inherited the Hampden estates in 
1754 on the death of the supposedly last male 
descendant of the great John Hampden. 
‘* Fat-bellied Bishop ” was his brother Bishop 
Trevor of Durham. Could the little Hamp- 
den have been an illegitimate to whom Mon- 
tagu would consider the Trevors obliged? 
Representative of an unknown cadet line? 

35. Walpole to Montagu, 10 Sept., 1750 
(T. iii. 15): ‘‘ I feel for the poor Handasyde! 
. . . What pleasantry is that poor woman 
fallen from!’’ (apparently by loss of money; 
see context). Who was she? Why did Wal- 
pole feel for her? 

36. To Montagu, 8 Nov., 1759 (T. iv. 318): 
‘* We dont know what is become of their M. 
Thurot [leader of a French expedition to raid 


| the coast and arouse the Jacobites] ...1 


should think he would do like Sir Thomas 
Hamner, make a faint effort, beg pardon of 


; 
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the Scotch for their disappointment and re- 
tire.’ What is the reference to Sir Thomas 
Hamner ? 

37. Montagu to Walpole, 9 Oct., 1759 
(unpubl.): ‘‘ My old-fashioned sofa. . 
would so suit your Holbein room [at Straw- 
berry Hill] that were Mr, Holbeck not to 
take it ill, you would see it stop at your 
door.”’ Who was Mr. Holbeck ? 

38. Authentic information wanted about 
the later life of Katherine Hunter, whose 
elopement with the Earl of Pembroke in 1762 
caused such a stir? We know that she had 
ason by him and in 1764 another by Lord 
Bristol ; the latter left her a legacy, in con- 
nection with which Walpole refers to her as 
“Mrs, Clarke’’ (to Lady Ossory 23 Jan., 
1779). It has been assumed apparently on 
insufficient grounds that her husband was 
F.M. Sir Alured Clarke; but Mrs. Piozzi, in 


an unpublished MS. note, says Pembroke 
“married her to some clergyman , . . I never 
heard of her more ’’, 

39. Where was ‘‘ Hurley House ’’ (near 


Windsor), which H. W. thought of renting 
(2 Aug.. 1746, T. ii. 224) ? 

40. In a list of thirty-odd names, almost 
entirely of persons in society, which Wal- 
pole jotted on the back of a letter from Mon- 
tagu of 6 Feb., 1762, occur the following: Mr. 
Kider; Mrs, Kider; Miss Humbden (or 
Hambden). Who could they be? 

W. S. Lewis. 


Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


ARTIN FOLKES (1690-1754). — The 
sketch of Folkes, in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xix. 
362, says : 

The sale of his library, prints, drawings, 
gems, pictures, coins, &., in 1756, lasted fifty- 
six days and brought 3,090]. 5s, He destroyed 
various manuscripts of his own writings 
shortly before his death. 


Are any sale catalogues extant now that 
would show the names of the buyers of :cer- 
tain individual items, e.g., pictures, prints 
or drawings ? ' 

About 1936, I think, the Royal Society 
acquired some of the manuscripts of Folkes. 

BE. F. MacPrxe. 


ADMIRAL BROWN (fl. c. 1790) (See ante 

pp. 47, 86).—Of the Admiral John 
Brown, a Vice-Admiral of the White, in 1805, 
I do not find any sketch in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
What are the principal sources of biographi- 
cal information about him? Did he have a 
daughter who married a Richards (? Liver- 
pool)? Was Mrs, Brown presented at Court ? 

KE. F. M. 





PAPERS OF SIR JULIUS CAESAR.—I 
~ should like to find the whereabouts of 
Caesar papers mentioned in the ‘ Life of Sir 
— Caesar’ by Edmund Lodge, London, 


His papers sold by his great-grandson, 
Charles Caesar, of Bennington, Herts, com- 
prised 187 volumes. The greater portion are 
scattered, but 40 volumes were purchased by 
the British Museum from Lansdowne. James 
Bindley, F.R. and A.S., bought 3. other 
volumes, 

The Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick 
Castle has one volume of 500 pages and the 
British Museum has some additions to the 
Lansdowne collection ; but there must be some 
100 or more volumes scattered in private 
hands. As there are a number of Martin 
items in the Lansdowne collection, I assume 
that there may be others in the lost volumes. 


RecGinatp A, KENNEY, 
Capt. 


HOMAS PERKINS, AN EVESHAM 
CLOCKMAKER.—At a recent furniture 
sale at Kenilworth was an antique brass lan- 
tern clock with carved oak bracket. The name 
of ‘‘ Thos. Perkins, Evesham,’’ was upon the 
dial, which was surmounted by an engraved 
fret of the royal arms. In Mr. G. H. Baillie’s 
book, ‘ Watchmakers and Clockmakers of the 
World,’ it is recorded that Thomas Perkins, 
Evesham, made a long-case clock circa 1750. 
It would be interesting to know of the exist- 
ence of any other horological work of this old- 
time Worcestershire craftsman. 
Gro. P. 
10, Hill Street, Coventry. 


SIDWELL. 


“ RADINGUET.” — Will someone kindly 
explain why Napoleon III was nick- 
named ‘‘ Badinguet ’’? 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


[Messrs. Kastner and Marks in their ‘ Glos- 
sary of Colloquial and Popular Frerch’ dis- 
cuss this at some length. The oldest (now 
discredited) explanation, they tell us, is that 
Badinguet is the name of the workman in 
whose clothes Napoleon is said to have 
escaped from the fortress of Ham. Another 
connects it with the wording of a caricature 
by Gavarni supposed to have been pasted on 
a screen in Napoleon’s room at Ham. M. 
Morel suggests that it is a word which, in 
Picard, or Walloon, mears something between 
badaud and étourdi and was given as a nick- 
name to Napoleon because of his laughable 
horsemanship. Yet another explanation refers 
it to his goatee beard compared to a ship’s 
rope called bandingue at Boulogne and badingue 
at Fécamp]. 
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* PORTAS PROPTER AENA SIGNA.” — 
What is meant exactly by the following 
lines in Lucretius, ‘De Rerum Natura,’ i. 


516 fi. : 


‘ tum portas propter aena 

signa manus dextras ostendunt adtenuari 

saepe salutantum tactu praeterque meantum. 

The passage, it will be remembered, gives 
examples of imperceptible wearing away by 
detrition. What were these brass statues at 
the gates or doors? And what was the saluta- 
tion, and why given, which in time wore 
away their right hands? 

C, E. H. 


NN SIGN: THE RAG AND LOUSE.— 
This inn sign, formerly to be found at 
Oreton, near Cleobury Mortimer, Salop, 
within living memory, came to light in pre- 
paring a list of inn signs, past and present 
of the district. The signboard was painted 
white to represent a sheet, and a fearsome- 
looking louse was depicted crawling over it. 
This sign seems so very self-satirical that 
it may be possibly a corruption of an earlier 
sign. Can any kind reader offer any sugges- 
tions ? 


E, H., P. 


ORTRAIT OF CHARLES I BY BOWER. 
—In ‘N. and Q.,’ 9S. ix. 187 (Mar. 8, 
1902) is a query about this portrait of 
Charles I—which represents him as he sat at 
his trial—said to have been shown at the 
Winter Exhibition at the New Gallery in 
1902. Apparently the King has a full beard 
which is quite grey, and holds his ebony cane, 
and looks older than he does in his other por- 
traits. I should be glad to know where this 
icture is now, and also whether it has ever 
een engraved. 


M. U. H. R. 


HE VOGUE OF BLACK IN FRANCE.— 
I believe it is still the case that in France 
black is considered the “‘ smartest #’ wear for 
a woman, and the most proper for choice 
occasions. It is not, I think, specially be- 
coming to most French complexions. When 
did this preference for black start? Is it only 
a Parisian fashion, or general over France— 
and perhaps over the Continent? TI re- 
member, as a girl many years ago in Switzer- 
land, being a little embarrassed by all my 
companions wearing black frocks on high days 
and holidays—I not having been at first pro- 
vided with one. 
Mary Brown. 





“FALANGE”: ‘‘ FALANGISTS.” ~— 1 

observe these words, occasionally with a 
‘‘ph,’? in the arrangements for the new 
government of Spain. They appear to indi. 
cate people who accept the full Fascist pro. 
gramme. I suppose they go back to 
“ phalanx ”’ in the sense of any compact body 
of men. My modern dictionary give 
‘‘ phalangal, phalangeal,”’ but not “ phalang. 
ist.’” Is there any conscious reference to the 
ideal social system of Fourier with his 
Phalanstére ? 


CurRIovs. 


HE ‘“ CANDLESTICK-MAKER.”’—Why 
is this particular craftsman put with the 
butcher and the baker to signify the general 
herd of men? Candlestick-makers can surely 
never have been very numerous. Candle- 
makers must have been more s80; doe 
‘* candlestick ’’ here mean candle? A three. 
syllabled word is wanted for the rhyme: but, 
even so, one imagines a better representative 

trade might have been found. 

H. C, B. 


‘* DLACK-OUT.’’—This is a new word, not, 
I think, to be found in dictionaries. 
Would some kind reader tell me what is its 
equivalent in French and German? 
R. L. L. RB. 


HE ROYAL USE OF THE MOTOR-CAR. 
—Could anyone refer me to early notices 
of the use of a motor-car by royal personages! 
King Edward VII was, I imagine, among 
the earliest royal users. Did he ever on occa- 
sion drive himself? Did Queen Alexandra 
make much use of the motor-car in its early 
days? I should be interested to know how 
many princes and princesses have become pro 
ficients in driving a car. 
RHEDECYNIAN. 


ST. PETER AND THE CHAROOAL 
BURNER.—There is a legend about a 
charcoal-burner who received as guests Christ 
and the twelve apostles. After a night’s hos- 
pitality St. Peter, in their name, asked the 
charcoal-burner to choose a reward ; he chose 
that he might always win at cards. When 
he came to die he was distressed that he had 
done no good with the gift, and persuaded his 
guardian angel to take him to some soul in 
danger of hell. There he played cards with 
the devil for that soul and so won it. (0 

anyone tell me whether this is, as I think, 
a Spanish story, and also say where it is to be 
found recorded ? R 
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_ Replies. 





——$>_———_ 


HENRY JENKINS: SUPER- 
CENTENARIAN, 
(clxxvi. 383, 446; clxxvii. 12.) 


ANYONE who reads much local topographi- 
cal history must come across numerous 
cases of alleged centenarians. From my ex- 
perience of these I have come to the conclusion 
that there are well-authenticated instances 
of men and women living to the age of 110, 
to put it in round numbers, perhaps occasion- 
ally a year or two beyond that, but that 
claims to extraordinary ages such as Jen- 
kins’s 167 (if it is 167) are vague and incap- 
able of verification. Also I have observed 
that there is perhaps no point on which 
people are so inaccurate as a question of age. 
An example of this occurs in the reply at the 
second reference. Henry Jenkins himself 
stated that he was between ten and twelve 
in 1513, ‘‘ when he was sent to North Aller- 
ton with a horse-load of arrows, but a bigger 
boy took them on to the army’”’ at Flodden. 
Timbs is quoted as saying that ‘‘ Henry Jen- 
kins gave evidence in a court of justice at 
York to the effect that when a boy he was 
employed in carrying arrows up the hill 
before the battle of Flodden Field,’’ while 
your correspondent goes one further by de- 
scribing Jenkins as “‘a man that fought at 
Flodden Field !’’ Jenkins, to do him justice, 
did not profess to have done that. 

Another example of the exaggerated way in 
which people talk about their ages is given 
in the assertion that ‘‘ there were also four 
or five persons in that same parish reputed to 
be 100 or within two or three years of it.” 
A parish which contained a man of 167 and 
four or five centenarians ought to have made 
its fortune as a health resort! 

Suppose Henry Jenkins actually reached 
what I regard as the extreme limit of human 
age, and died in 1670 aged 110. Then he 
must have been born in 1560, when Queen 
Elizabeth had been on the throne for two 
years. If the old people who called them- 
selves centenarians were really between eighty 
and ninety years of age, Jenkins would be 
about thirty years older than any of them, 
and a man of thirty or more appears to be 
an elderly person to a young chile 

Let us see how Jenkins’s story works out 
on the hypothesis that he was born in 1560. 


in 1570-2, he was sent to North Allerton with 
a load of arrows which another boy took on 
to the army on the border. There is nothing 
incredible in that. Border warfare between 
Scotland and England went on all through 
Elizabeth’s reign, and bows and arrows were 
still weapons of war then, a point which 
QuaRE seems to overlook. The battle of 
Flodden was fought in 1513; a man who was 
eighteen years of age in 1513, and therefore 
old enough to fight in the battle (military 
age being from sixteen to sixty) would be 
seventy-seven in 1572, no very remarkable age. 
The young Henry Jenkins may have talked 
to veterans of Flodden, possibly his own 
grandfather fought there. When he talked 
to Ann Saville in 1665 he was already, on 
this hypothesis, 105 years old. It is by no 
means improbable that he confused the 
stories he had heard with the actual events 
of his own childhood, and imagined that the 
arrows were for the battle of Flodden, when 
ey were really for some forgotten border con- 
ict. 


It is well known that George IV before he 
died was convinced that he had been present 
at the battle of Waterloo. In my own experi- 
ence, an old lady recently died in her nine- 
tieth year. She was a woman of strict vera- 
city, who was distressed if she found she had 
slipped into the slightest inaccuracy, yet in 
the last year of her life she repeatedly told 
me that a certain incident had occurred to 
her, giving all particulars of what she saw 
and felt at the time, when I knew perfectly 
well, and she had known a few years ago, that 
she had read about the incident, but that she 
had not been present at it. She had read 
about it twenty years before; it made a deep 
impression on her; she showed the account 
to me at the time, and often referred to it 
afterwards, but always as something she had 
read, until in her great age her memory 
began to fail her, though her mind was 
otherwise clear. It seems to me much easier 
to believe that a very old man confused what 
had happened in his childhood with what 
he had heard then, than that a man lived to 
be 167. 


With regard to the evidence which he gave 
in court, I should suggest that its develop- 
ment was rather different. Henry Jenkins 
was obviously proud of his age, and when the 
legend that he was about 150 was well estab- 
lished it might occur to a litigant in a law- 
suit that it would be extremely convenient 
to have a witness who could testify to things 
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ago. Henry Jenkins was (according to my 
suggestion) born about twenty-five years after 
the dissolution of the monasteries; in his 
childhood there would be many people liv- 
ing who remembered the monks, who had per- 
haps been their servants and lived in the now 
ruined monasteries themselves. The litigant 
might get hold of Henry and ask him ques- 
tions skilfully framed to convey the informa- 
tion he pretended to be asking for. He would 
awaken old, vague memories in the old man’s 
mind, and Henry would soon begin to believe 
that he remembered the things that this kind 
gentleman expected him to remember. And 
once he was convinced that he remembered 
them, he would probably stick to his story 
through thick and thin, finding how much 
credit and importance it gave him. 

Quare speaks highly in favour of oral tra- 
dition, and yet he seems to think it is re 
markably short, for he asks, ‘‘ How many 
people in Yorkshire or elsewhere realised 
that bows and arrows were used on Flodden 
Field???’ Bows and arrows were ordinary 
weapons of war in Elizabeth’s reign. There 
was a company of bowmen in the Scotch 
army which marched into England in 1639 
in the ‘ Bishops’ War’’. When the Civil 
War broke out in 1642 a proposal was made 
to raise a company of archers, but this was 
given up. Yet Quare thinks that only 
twenty-three years later nobody in Yorkshire 
would remember that bows and arrows were 
used in battle. 

It is a point of some significance that in 
1664, the year before Jenkins’s interview with 
Ann Saville, there was published 

Floddan Field, in Nine Fits, jarwon an exact 
History ¢f that famous Battle, fought between 
English «nd Scots on Floddan Hill, in the time 
of Henry the Eighth, anno 1513; worthy the 
perusal of the English Nobility. London, 
printed by P, L. for H.B. W.P. and S8.H. and 
are to be sold in Ivy-lane and Gray’s-inn-gate, 
1664. Licensed November 11th, 1663. Roger 
L’Estrange. 

Henry Weber, who edited an edition of this 

m in 1808, gave reasons for believing that 
the bulk of the poem was written in the reign 
of Elizabeth, though it contained some later 
interpolations. He found a MS. of the poem 
which bore the date 1635/6. The poem con- 
tains a number of traditions about the battle, 
some of which can be verified from State 
Papers which could not have been accessible 
to the author; others cannot be traced to any 
other source, but may be true. I suggest, 


therefore, that it would be quite possible for 
a man born in Elizabeth’s reign to know 





something about the battle of Flodden with- 
out having been there himself, 


M. H. Dopps, 


“ A SUMMER’S CLOUD ” (clxxvii. 99) 

Tt seems to me that the point of this pas. 
sage is that Macbeth cannot realise that Lad 
Macbeth and the lords have not seen the hor. 
rible apparition which has shaken him » 
much. He cannot understand why they ay 
socalm. ‘‘ Overcome ’’ seems to be used quite 
literally as meaning “come over” or pag 
over, and ‘‘ us ’’ is used in a generalised way, 
like “‘ one.’ Lady Macbeth has just said re. 
proachfully to him: 

You have displac’d the mirth, broke the good 

meeting, 

With most admir’d disorder. 

Macbeth’s astonished answer may be para- 
phrased as meaning: ‘‘ Can anyone see such 
a horrible apparition, and treat it as if it was 
merely a temporary slight inconvenience, like 
a passing cloud on a summer’s day, and not 
something to inspire special wonder?” He 
goes on: 

You make me strange 

Even to the disposition that I owe, 

When now I think you can behold such sights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your chedl 

When mine is blanch’d with fear, 


M. H. Doopps. 


()PHELIA (clxxvii, 81).—In the Introdue- 

tion to ‘Hamlet’ in the Irving edition 
of Shakespeare Frank A. Marshall, one of the 
editors, wrote: 

Ophelia has been shamefully maligned by 
some critics, who, following Goethe’s utterly 
false and sensuous picture of her, have failed 
to see the beautiful picture of purity that 
Shakespeare has drawn in her character. It 
is only necessary to read what Shakespeare has 
written about her, and not what some critics 
may say he has written, to perceive that, 
though there may be traces of weakness about 
her, she has not lost her honour. 

He added in a footnote: ‘‘ Any reader who 
wishes to see the whole question of Ophelia’s 
chastity argued at length, may be referred to 
my ‘Study of Hamlet,’ Appendix D, pp. 
128-151.” 

The Hamlet story in its earlier prose form 
contained an incident in which the usurping 
king tried to entrap Hamlet by means of 4 
courtesan. This was evidently the germ of 
the ‘‘ Nunnery’ scene between Hamlet 
Ophelia in Act III, sc. i., and it has been 
suggested that the violence of Hamlet’s lan 
guage in this scene, and also the character 
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of Ophelia’s songs in Act IV, sc. v., such as 
“Tomorrow is St. Valentine’s day,’’ are sur- 
vivals from the old story. 

M. H. Donps. 


UTORS OF CHILDREN OF CHARLES 
I: HENRIETTA MARIA’S LADIES 
(clxxvii. 157).—See ‘The Lives of William 
Cavendishe, Duke of Newcastle, and of his 
wife Margaret Duchess of Newcastle, written 
by the thrice noble and illustrious princess, 
Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle ’ ; my edition 
is dated 1872 and the editor was Mark An- 
tony Lower. There have been many different 
editions. 


King Charles the First, of blessed Memory, 
His Gracious Sovereign, in regard of His true 
and faithful service to his King and Country, 
was pleased to honour him [i.e. Sir William 
Cavendish Viscount Mansfield and Baron of 
Bolsover] with the Title of Earl of Newcastle, 
and Baron of Bothal and Heple which Title he 
graced so much by His Noble Actions and De- 
portments, that some seven years after, which 
was in the Year 1638, His Majesty called him 
up to Court, and thought Him the fittest Person 
te He might intrust with the Government 
of His Son Charles, then Prince of Wales, now 
our most Gracious King, and made him withal 
a Member of the Lords of His Majesties most 
honourable Privy Council; which, as it was a 
great Honour and Trust, so He spared no care 
and industry to discharge His Duty accord- 
ingly; and to that end, left all the care of 
governing his own Family and Estate, with all 
Fidelity attending His Master not without con- 
siderable Charges and vast Expenses of his own. 

In this Employment He continued for the 
space of three Years. 


The Duchess of Newcastle was the daughter 
of Thomas Lucas of St. John’s, near Col- 
chester. She was the youngest of a family of 
eight children. She wrote of her own career : 

After the Queen went from Oxford, and so 
out of England, I was parted from them [i.e. 
her family]; for when the Queen was in Oxford, 
I had a great desire to be one of her Maids of 
honour, hearing the Queen had not the same 
number she used to have, whereupon I wooed 
and won my Mother to let me go.—So I con- 
tinued almost two years, until such time as I 
was married from thence. 

M. H. Dopps. 


WOMEN AS CHURCH-BUILDERS 

(clxxvii, 78, 141).—In Northumberland 
are the two parishes of Bywell St, Andrews 
and Bywell St. Peter. The village of Bywell 
lies on both sides of the boundary between the 
two parishes, and the two churches are built 
within a short distance of one another, the 
parish boundary running between them. 
There is a local story that the two churches 





were built by two sisters who quarrelled and 
refused to go to the same church! There is 
no ascertainable foundation for this legend. 


M. H. Dopps. 


ARLBOROUGH AND THE _ FOOT- 

GUARDS’ SHIRTS (clxxvii. 103, 142; 
s.v. ‘ Underclothing ’).—The answer required 
is that Marlborough’s careful biographer, 
Lediard (1736) was my authority for the 
statements at the first reference. The whole 
story is set forth in his third volume (pp. 
392-400). : 

It would seem that the Daily Courant was 
one of the newspapers in which the Duke’s 
advertisement appeared, since that journal 
was the medium for the advertisements of 
William Churchill the contractor (6 June, 
1715), Joseph Brooksbank the factor (7 June), 
and John Heron the linen-draper (9 or 10 
June), 

Lediard published his book within the life- 
time of many scores of officials and interested 
civilians who were competent to refute him 
as to particulars. 

If, by the way, it be thought strange that 
Marlborough should have adavennd his old 
regiment as ‘‘ Gentlemen’’—and some of 
them had been, too, on Lediard’s showing, 
“like to mutiny ’’—there is the question 
whether this was, in fact, unusual. One re- 
members Thomas Brown’s so-called ‘‘ True 
Copy of a Speech made by an English 
Colonel to his Regiment ’’ (‘ Works,’ vol. iv., 
1720), in which the soldiers are addressed as 
“Gentlemen and Fellow-Soldiers.”’ 

Apart from prudential reasons, if later 
writers thought the Guards’ insolences beneath 
their notice (‘‘too petty for the dignity of 
history,’’ as would have been the view of Sir 
Walter Besant), there is also the considera- 
tion that, shocking as they are to the military 
conscience, they were but minor domestic jars 
in so unsettled a year as 1715. However, the 
‘D.N.B.’ makes a cautious allusion to the 
affair. 

That honest soldiers of the day kicked at 
the necessity of having to run in Hanoverian 
harness is evident. As another instance, a 
year later (on 29 May, 1716), soldiers sported 
oak boughs in their hats, for which offence 
two were whipped almost to death in Hyde 
Park, whilst the behaviour of drummers of 
the Guards on 2 July, 1717, and the spectacle 
of the fourth whipping of Private Devenish 
of the Foot Guards on 1 July, 1719, may be 
remembered. 

While referring to the political aspect of 
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the upshot, which is stressed by Lediard, it 
may be pertinent to suggest that Marlborough 
himself perhaps welcomed it as a further 
means of standing in good grace with George 
I, by a virtual repudiation of the Jacobite 
leanings of which he had been suspected. 

Allowances have to be made for the human 
material of which was composed the rank and 
file of the Army of the time. Marlborough 
effected wonders in the deportment and out- 
look of his campaigners, but there remained 
the tendency to revert to type, especially 
under the strain and stress of relative peace 
and a conflict of loyalties. The rank and file 
were drawn, of course, from the common 
people, and of the common people of the period 
Chamberlayne (‘ Present State of England,’ 
1704, p. 315) had to say: 

The common sort are rude and even barbar- 
ous, as the effects of popular Tumults... 
shews, [sic] who, when they are got together, 
commit the greatest Outrages, and render them- 
selves, sometimes very formidable, even to the 
Magistrate, who needs great Courage and Vir- 
tue to oppose them. 

Ominous at the moment, maybe, the morn- 
ing and evening goings-on of the First Regi- 
ment of Foot Guards, on 30 May, 1715—so 
mellow in retrospect that Austin Dobson and 
Hugh Thomson could have presented them 
acceptably as assertivenesses well in accord 
with the period. 


FREeDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


(FERMAN WAR SONGS (clxxvii. 66, 119). 
—It would appear that Lissauer never 
wrote the ‘Hymn of Hate’ at all. I have 
reserved the following cutting from the 
aily Chronicle of —, May, 1915: 


A correspondent of the “ Morning Post” 
writes stating that the famous German 
“Hymn of Hate” is nothing but a _ bold 
plagiarism. Georg Herweg, the stubborn Ger- 
man revolutionary of seventy years ago was 
the author of this “Hymn of Hate” and 
addressed it to Prussia (whence he was ex- 
pelled) and the Prussian tyranny of 1841. In 
its original form it read: “ We all have only 
one common foe—Prussia.” 

Ernst Lissauer, who several months ago pub- 
lished in “Jugend” the “Hymn of Hate,” 
which has at present such a vogue in Germany, 
simply substituted England for Prussia in 
Herweg’s earlier lucubration. 


Ernest A. Kent. 


MITATIONS OF GRAY’S ‘ELEGY’ 
(clxxvii. 98, 141).—The best known imita- 


tion of Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’ in German literature | 
is the ‘Elegie auf einem Dorfkirchhof’ of | under date of 24 June, 1939, to the effect that: 





Ludwig Heinrich Christoph Hélty (1748. 
1776). Further details regarding Gray’s 
influence on Hélty are available in L. A. 
Rhoades, ‘ Héltys Verhaltnis zur Englischen 
Literatur’ (1892). A reliable and easily 
available text of Hélty’s elegy is in Kiirsch- 
ner’s ‘ Deutsche National-Literatur,’ L, i, 
‘ Gottesacker im Frithling’ and ‘ Das Grab’ 
by Johann Gaudenz von Salis-Seewis (1762. 
1834) are not imitations of Gray’s ‘ Elegy, 
as is frequently maintained, but they are 
directly inspired by it. 
LAWRENCE THOMPson, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, U.S.A. 


“ (VHURCHMASTERS ” = (clxxvi. 189; 

(clxxvii. 49, 102, 177).—In the Bod- 
leian Library (Rawl. MSS. 951) is the 
account-book of the churchwardens of Sutter- 
ton in South Lincolnshire for the years 1461 
to 1536. Under the former date Roger 
Symonds and Roger Hungat describe them- 
selves as ‘‘ Church Reeves of the Parish of the 
Blessed Mary of Sot’ton,’’ and in the follow- 
ing year the same two men describe then- 
selves as ‘‘ Prepositi of ye Chyrche of ye 
Blessed Marie of Sotterton.’’ 

W. E. V. 


Barton-on-Humber. 


OLVES IN ENGLAND (elxxvii. 175),— 

In ‘Memories of Old Sussex,’ 1909, 

Mr. H. A. Bryden, a well-known author on 
sport, says: 

After the battle of Hastings it is recorded 
by Guido, Bishop of Amiens, in his Carmen 
de Bello Hastingensi, that William the Con- 
queror left the dead bodies of the English upon 
the field to be devoured by “ worms, wolves, 
birds, and dogs.” 

Mr. Bryden continues : 

Even in the reign of Henry III wolves were 
still so plentiful in England that the King 
was accustomed to make grants of land to 
various persons upon the condition of their 
destroying these dangerous vermin. 

Mr. Bryden further says: 

The wolf remained wild in England down to 
the reign of Henry VII, in Scotland to the 
reign of William III, and in Ireland until 
about the year 1770. 

P. D. Munpy. 


[NVENTORIES WITH WILLS, LONDON 
(clxxvii. 26, 69, 104).—I am much obliged 
to Mr. Witrrrp H. Hoxpen and R. S$. B 
for the information which they kindly sup- 
plied at the last two references. 

The Superintendent of the Principal Pro 
bate Registry (Department for Literary In- 
quiry), London, very kindly wrote to me, 
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... inventories relating to wills in the 
P.C.C. do exist but are not available for inspec- 
tion. They have never been sorted and in- 
dexed. The odd few were registered with the 
wills to which thy belong and are the only 
ones to be seen. Inventories of minor courts 
are filed with the wills. 

The suggestion made by Mr. Witrrip H. 
Hotpen, ante p. 69, is most interesting and 
ought, in the course of time, to lead to the 
recovery of very valuable data. 


E. F. MacPrxe. 


UERIES FROM A _ DEVONSHIRE 
YEOMAN’S HOUSEHOLD DIARY 
(clxxvii. 80, 120, 141).—1. Urgetus. This 
was probably intended for Vegetius, the 
“true founder of the veterinary art,’’ who 
wrote a treatise entitled De Arte Veterinaria 
about a.D, 300. ‘‘ His work became the oracle 
of succeeding ages,’’ and was freely used by 
subsequent writers on the subject. In the 
sixteenth century the original was translated 
into several modern languages, but I confess 
to knowing no more about it than has resulted 
from a chance look into ‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia,’ 1927 edn., s.v. ‘ Veterinary 


Science.’ 
W. W. Git. 


4 A STRAY LETTER-BOY ON AN 
OBSTINATE MULE” (clxxvii. 117, 
158).—In Scott’s novel, ‘The Antiquary,’ 


chapt, xv., we are introduced to the post 
office of Mrs. Mailsetter at Fairport, and a 
letter to be sent by express to Mr. Lovel. 
The postmistress sends her small boy Davie 
on a pony which he cannot control, and the 
letter only reaches Lovel by the help of Edie 
Ochiltree. Oldbuck reads the crumpled copy 
of the regulations, which say, ‘‘ Express per 
man and horse, one day, not to exceed ten 
shillings and sixpence.’’ 
T. C. C. 


AUTICAL HUMOUR: SOURCES WANTED 

(clxxvii. 157)—1. As to the story of the 
devil and Noah, this is a piece of Norfolk 
Eeiore, and is not comprised in some three 
ines, 

The devil’s remark of “ Hazy morning, Mr. 
Noah,” was met by Noah in a different manner; 
he considered it was just a bit of sauce on the 
part of the father of lies, and as he did not wish 
to have anything to do with him. he said: 
“You be damn Japhet, shut the window.” 





The full story is given in ‘ Noah,’ by R. H. 
= (published by Rich and Cowan, Ltd.., | 
: Ernest A, Kent. | 


The Library. 





Science and Politics in the Ancient World. 


By Benjamin Farrington. (George Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


PROFESSOR Farrington tells us that his 

wish to make a comment on the passion 
of Lucretius led him to the composition of 
this book. The best and fullest chapter in 
it is that on Lucretius. He believes that both 
Lucretius and LEpicureanism have been 
largely misconceived. The De Rerum Natura 
is an attack on religio, but the Invocation to 
Venus with which it begins will give the dis- 
cerning reader the clue to what kind of religio 
is intended. Venus is a figure in the old 
Greek anthromorphic tradition, that popular 
tradition on which Epicureanism looked 
leniently, for, being a sort of native human 
conjecture concerning what lies, or may be 
presumed to lie, beyond the senses—the re- 
sponse made to that, individual by indi- 
vidual, just as men with their needs and 
enjoyments respond to the earth—it has 
something of the value of scientific fact, and 
as such may well be fitted into the Epicurean 
theory of existence and into the Epicurean 
scheme of knowledge, which seeks above all 
to discover truth of the scientific order. 
Sixth-century Greece had seen a beginning of 
the search for truth, the rise of the true 
spirit of enquiry, a brilliant rise which had 
promised much. It had succumbed to poli- 
tics and to philosophy. Dr. Farrington’s dis- 
cussion of these is naturally centred in Plato, 
In philosophy sequences of ideas were sub- 
stituted for observation; in politics the rule 
of the few superior over the many inferior 
was the received principle, and*part of the 
means for holding the inferior down was the 
religio which Lucretius attacked. Drawn 
partly from Oriental systems of belief, and 
bolstered up by deliberate lying, the sanc- 
tions it imposed were supernatural terrors, 
and Dr. Farrington’s theme is the nature of 
this tyranny. An organized scheme, devised 
in the interests of a governing class, could 
admit no freedom of thought, and no search 
into facts of nature, nothing that could 
expose the lies by which it was kept together. 
Hence it persecuted; hence it became that 
religio which ‘“tantum  potuit suadere 
malorum.’’ 

Plato, Dr, Farrington holds, was a man of 
second-rate mind compared with the con- 
temporaries of Aeschylus, and one of the most 
stimulating chapters of a most stimulating 
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book is that which discusses the ‘ Pro- 
metheus Bound.’ The oligarchic constitu- 
tion of society was opnosed to philanthropia, 
the love of all mankind; and the Prometheia, 
it is here contended, was a work which 
aimed at vindicating philanthropia. Dr. 
Farrington agrees with those who maintain 
that this was the last work of Aeschylus, and 
that the ‘ Prometheus Bound’ was the first 
member of the trilogy. Prometheus, the 
champion of mankind, seeks to promote its 
welfare by giving them science: that is, 
Aeschylus seeks ‘‘ to offer to the Athenian 
public a conception of Zeus that would not 
be incompatible with Ionian enlightenment.”’ 
The poet, we are to take it, recognized that 
the organized state cult must, for its life, ban 
science, enlightenment (witness Anaxagoras 
and, later, Socrates) that the struggle between 
science and obscurantism is therefore essen- 
tially a political struggle. We have only his 
statement of the problem; his proposed solu- 
tion is lost. Part of the argument to show 
that a love of all mankind formed a factor 
in the solution is based on comparison be- 
tween Aeschylus and Pindar. 

Dr. Farrington seems to us to entertain 
rather too naive a faith in the efficacy for 
good of mere scientific enlightenment. The 
‘“Noble Lie’? by which Plato thought it 
allowable to keep in their place the mass of 
the brazen or wooden sons of the state, we may 
see clearly enough to be a mistake. At the 
same time the relations of men and bodies 
of men towards one another constitute as real 
a field for observation and experiment as 
does nature itself, and it might be argued 
that obscurantism is, from one point of view, 
an experiment. It has not proved a success ; 
but it should be remembered both that the 
field is one of infinitely greater difficulty 
than the field of natural science, and that the 
true methods of interaction between science 
and politics have yet to be discovered. 

We recommend this book alike to those 
who will agree with it and to those who will 
not. It suggests new pees of view; re- 
examination of received opinions; fresh use 
of the results of recent study of the older 
Greek thought. 


The 
Ewen. 
1s. net). 


THE subject of this brochure is John Challis 
or Callice, born at Tintern in Monmouth- 


Golden Chalice. By C. L’Estrange 
(Paignton: printed for the Author. 


shire, a sixteenth-century pirate. From 1574 
onwards Mr. L’Estrange Ewen traces this 
man through a wild career of adventure. In 
1577 he was arraigned upon six indictments; 
they are all set forth and show him to haye 
been as bold and skilful and also as inhuman 
as any pirate of whom we have record. He 
pleaded abjectly for his life, and, with 
help of a word from Morton, the Regent 
Scotland, was preserved from execution, 

in the following year given liberty ‘‘ to goo 
abrode with his Keper.’’ This, as was to be 
expected, ended in his taking to the sea again, 
and we find him in 1580 infesting especia 
the North Sea. In 1582 he was bese 
captain of a vessel whose owners had obtained 
a commission to take pirates, and in this 
capacity he captured a ship called the Falcon 
which was carrying four packs of books be 
longing to Vautrollier, the Huguenot printer, 
By and by we find him as lieutenant in 4 
privateer commissioned to ‘‘ make prize of 
Spaniards and Portugals’’; in 1585 he was 
taken at sea and brought to Ireland. Re 
leased thence, he tried his luck in the Levant 
for a time and then returned to Ireland, 
Within a year or two he perished in Barbary 
in what way is not known. A good deal 
detail concerning his enterprises is recorded 
in State Papers and other documents, and 
Mr. Ewen with his customary thoroughness 
has both hunted it out and illustrated it by 
abundance of annotation. The pamphlet 
furnishes good contribution to knowledge of 
what the authorities had to tackle in their 
dealings with piracy. 


CoRRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 138, col. 2, 1. 28, for 
rhetoric ” read rimed rhetoric. 


At ante p. 196, col. 1, 1. 9 from foot, for 
* Olwen. and Blake” read Owen and Blakeway. 
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Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
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